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judgment on the work must be as thoroughly acquainted with the sources 
of our knowledge of the mysteries, with the Hermetic literature, and with 
the magical papyri, as is Reitzenstein himself. 

Clifford Herschel Mooeb 



The Aphrodito Papyri. [Greek Papyri in the British Museum, 
Catalogue with Texts, Vol. IV.] By H. I. Bell. With an Ap- 
pendix of Coptic Papyri edited by W. E. Crum. London: 
The British Museum, 1910. Pp. xlviii-f 648. 

The 315 papyri described and printed in the fourth volume of the British 
Museum catalogue are without exception late and documentary; there are 
no literary pieces among them. They constitute nevertheless a very note- 
worthy collection, for all of them come from a single site, Aphrodito, the 
modern K6m Ishgau, and from a single short period, a.d. 698-722. They 
comprise the bulk of the papyri discovered at K6m Ishgau in 1901, and now 
divided between Cairo, Heidelberg, Strassburg, and London. The papyri 
throw a flood of light upon conditions in a town of Upper Egypt sixty or 
seventy years after the Arab conquest, and a melancholy picture it is. The 
ruinous financial system which later reduced naturally affluent Egypt to 
misery and decay is already operative in this period; it was indeed an 
inheritance from the Byzantine time, but it naturally became more and more 
ill-adapted to conditions in Egypt, driving out the peasantry by sheer pres- 
sure of taxation. The Arab governors of the years covered by these docu- 
ments were Abd-allah and Kurrah-ben-Shirak. The notoriety of the former 
as an oppressive and inefficient ruler is not relieved by the papyri, but 
Kurrah, who has been rated one of the worst of tyrants, appears in them — and 
many of them are his own letters — as a vigorous and public-spirited man. 
Not the least value of these papyri will be found in the way in which they will 
enable the historical student of these Arab times to control the statements 
of Arab and other mediaeval historians. It has been customary to divide 
papyri into Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine, but the Aphrodito papyri of 
1901 necessitate the recognition of the Arab period as one richly represented 
by Greek papyrus texts. 

Mr. Bell's introduction deals with the Arab organization of Egypt, the 
taxes, the naval organization (cursus) of the Khalifate (that is, the regular 
raids made by the Khalif's fleets against the Empire), the character of 
Arab rule, etc. In printing the texts the custom of previous British Museum 
volumes is followed; there is no table of papyri, the documents are without 
descriptive titles, abbreviations are not expanded, and there are no transla- 
tions. There are short, helpful introductions to the several papyri, and 
valuable notes. The mass of texts is helpfully organized, too: letters from 
the governor to the pagarch and to the taxpayers, pp. 1-80; accounts and 
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registers, pp. 81-413; protocols, pp. 414r-23; and convenient titles at the 
top of the page help to guide one through the mass of material. 

The Coptic texts are more varied. They relate to sailors and workmen, 
to fugitives driven away by the growing burden of taxation, to guarantees 
and presentments, and to financial matters. The longer Coptic texts are 
followed by translations. A full series of indices, including one of abbrevia- 
tions, concludes this monumental volume. With Jean Maspero's recent 
publication of the Cairo pieces from the same deposit (Papyri d'Aphrodito), 
Mr. Bell's work annexes at least the early Arab period to the lifetime of the 
Greek speech in Egypt, and gives, new evidence of the extraordinary per- 
sistence of Greek in one of the lands of its adoption. To the thousand years 
from Alexander to Omar, which we have been accustomed to regard as the 
Greek period in Egypt, something at least must be added, and the economist 
and the mediaevalist, as well as the lexicographer and the grammarian, will 
find material in Mr. Bell's new volume. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed 

The University op Chicago 



